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THE VILLAGE POLITICIAN. 


CROSS CURRENTS. 
BY HARRIETTE BOWRA. 
CHAPTER XXVII.—A VISIT TO THE MANOR. 


OPE’S earliest visitors were Ray and Clarice. 

; The first morning after her return she was 

interrupted in her occupation of unpacking by the 
sound of rapid wheels over the gravel. 

“Ray and Clarice!” exclaimed Nina. ‘Look, 

Hope, this is Clarice’s new pony-chaise ; she often 
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A FAMILY JOURNAL OF INSTRUCTION AND RECREATION, 


“BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LE'SURE MOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGS WAND IN HAND.”. Cowper, 


CLARICR WELCOMES HOPE TO THE MANOR. 


drives herself, and sometimes takes me with her. 
Ray has my place to-day, that is in compliment 
to you.” 

Hope went to the window. An elegant carriage 
with a pair of spirited, well-groomed ponies, with 
a dapper little groom at their head, stood before 
the door, and Ray was assisting Clarice to alight. 
A shawl fell from her shoulders to the ground. 
Leaving Ray to pick it up, Clarice shook out the 
folds of her tasteful costume, tossed away her riding- 
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gloves, removed the veil that protected her face from 
the sun, and entered the house. Ray having care- 
fully placed the shawl on the seat, looked up at 
the window and smiled. 

‘‘He looks older, and yet I have not been away 
four months in all,” observed Hope. 

‘‘So do you,” replied Nina. ‘I do not perceive 
so great a change in Ray as I do in you.” 

“Yet I feel as young as I did before,’’ replied 
Hope. 

‘‘ And will do so for many a year to come, I trust,” 
added Mr. Fellowes, who, having seen the arrivals, 
had come himself to announce “ Mr. and Mrs. Ash- 
worth.” 

If Ray looked older Clarice did not, except that her 
beauty was more striking and more matured. A 
little increase of embonpoint gave majesty to her 
natural dignity, and her eyes, surmounted by their 
finely-pencilled eyebrows, were clear and beautiful ; 
evidently no tear had dimmed their brightness. 
The complexion, her greatest beauty, without spot 
or defect, was purely white, except where a brilliant 
pink glowed softly on her cheek, and tinted the chin 
with a delicate bloom, giving to her looks the enhanc- 
ing charm of health. 

As she stood before her in the most becoming of 
hats, and in a toilette more recherchée than Hope, in 
her limited acquaintance with fashion and elegance, 
had ever seen, she presented a beautiful picture. 
Hope could not but rejoice that Piers was far away, 
and in no danger of being disturbed by so seductive 
an apparition. Well she remembered the one occa- 
sion when he had been overcome by a tender recollec- 
tion of this proud, and, she was obliged to own, this 
almost faultless beauty ; and her own little heart, now 
swayed by pity, felt more kindly towards him than 
it had ever done before. 

‘“You little gipsy,”’ said Clarice. ‘So you have 
liked your wanderings, and been very happy away 
from us‘all. I am come to fetch you to spend the 
day with me—not you, Nina, I want Hope to 
myself.” 

** When will you come?” asked Ray, turning to 
Hope, with a smile that lighted up his face. 

‘She is coming back with me; you will not, I 
am sure, mind walking. home.” 

‘‘T shall be glad to walk or even to run, if neces- 
sary, to get our little Hope amongst us again,” 
answered Ray, readily. 

Hope, however, wished to defer the visit, and 
being supported by her mother, Clarice, after use- 
less expostulation, was obliged to submit, and be 
satisfied with fixing a later day. 

‘‘T should not like my wife to drive me were I 
Ray,” observed Hope, as she stood in the doorway 
to watch them off. 

‘‘ Ray is not alone in his weakness; he has many 
brothers in adversity,” put in Mr. Fellowes, who 
overheard her remark. 

**You are not one, papa,” said Nina, taking him 
up quickly. ‘‘I often wish mamma held the ribbons. 
It would be all the better for me.” 

‘*‘ Not for your prospects, my dear. They are best 
in my hands,” and giving her a good-humoured pat 
upon the cheek, he walked away. 

“Is Ray happy? I hope so,” added Hope, ob- 
serving that her sister was in no hurry to answer. 

‘‘T suppose he is, though not in my way,” said 
Nina. 

Before long Hope had an opportunity of judging 





for herself. Sorry as she had been for the marriage 
which Piers felt so keenly, she would be equally 
sorry to know that Ray had failed to find the 
happiness he expected. For the, flowers of his 
paradise to turn into thorns and thistles would not 
render Piers’ life less of a desert, and would only 
make her heart sad for two instead of one. Ray 
was not yet a year older than when, on return from 
India, he was so cordially welcomed home by the 
simple inhabitants of Tarleton. Was it in the 
natural order of things that his gleesome boyish- 
ness should so soon subside? Little Hope hardly 
knew how to answer her own question, but she 
believed sincerely that it would have been for the 
happiness of all parties, as well as more for the 
reputation of Clarice, had she kept her first en- 
gagement. 

At the day appointed Clarice’s handsome ponies 
were impatiently tossing their heads before the door 
of ‘The Bury,” chafing at the detention occasioned 
by a visit from Mr. Saunders, just as Hope was 
about to start. Happily, Ray was the charioteer, 
and waited patiently until the vicar thought proper 
to take his departure. 

‘‘ Little Hope, you must often come to the manor; 
your happy face will bring sunshine,” said Ray, 
looking complacently down upon the bright little 
woman beside him, as they whirled through the 
green lanes homewards. 

‘* You have so much company.” 

** Well,” returned Ray, ‘‘ that will help to amuse 
you. We could not get on withoutit. Clarice likes 
company, andsodol. My wife has a great dread 
of my sinking into a mere country gentleman.”’ 

Hope mentally compared with the country gentle- 
men she knew this handsome, well-dressed young 
man, whose simple morning suit was worn with 
a grace not usually seen about Tarleton, and felt that 
Clarice had no foundation for her fears, as many 
degrees of change must take place before Ray could 
lose the mark of a man of fashion. 

The lodge of the manor, newly done up, with a 
trim little garden about it, was the first alteration 
that caught Hope’s eye as they approached tho 
house. 

‘‘Qlarice thought it looked so dreary before, so I 
had this done in the summer,” explained Ray. “I 
humour her in small things that I may the better 
withstand her in large, when necessary.” 

Hope having heard about the proposed conserva- 
tory, asked if he was going to build one. 

** Not if I can help it,” 4 replied ; ‘‘ certainly not 
before next summer, if at all. I have some diffi- 
culty in convincing Clarice that we cannot accom- 
plish everything she desires.” 

With a dashing sweep round the gravel ring, the 
little ponies stopped at the hall door, where Clarice, 
rustling in a rich silk morning dress, perfectly 
adapted to her well-modelled figure, came out of 
the drawing-room to receive Hope, and met her 
on the top of the steps. 

“You will find us a little improved,” she said, 
leading the way through one drawing-room into a 
second, which, to Hope’s simple tastes, appeared 
extravagantly gorgeous with gilding and mirrors. 

‘You cannot recognise the squire’s smoking-room,” 
observed Clarice, enjoying Hope’s bewildered sur- 
prise, and casting her complacent regard upon the 
various objects of luxury around her, her own glis- 
tening dress and sparkling beauty being quite in 
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keeping with the whole. Hope, in her plain morn- 
ing attire, felt out of place, and was glad to be 
taken into Clarice’s own room for a téte-d-téte. But 
the same expensive taste was exhibited there also ; 
the alteration was only in degree. The grey silk 
hangings, relieved with rose, threw a soft colour- 
ing into the room, which was so filled with objects 
in porcelain, ormolu, and other fabrics, that she 
could but wonder how her cousin had imagined so 
many and varied wants. 

‘“‘ Now tell me about your summer,” said Clarice, 
putting Hope into a charming little causeuse, and 
taking a chair for herself. ‘ Did you like it ?”’ 

“Very much.” 

‘‘ Mrs. Stanmore made herself agreeable ? ”’ 

‘She was always kind, and gave Ada Lester and 
me every opportunity to enjoy ourselves.” 

“T thought her eccentric the only occasion on 
which I ever saw her,” said Clarice. ‘‘She has, 
I believe, a mania for protégées. She picks them 
up and takes care of them as some people do geo- 
logical and other specimens. What sort of a person 
is this Ada Lester ?”’ 

“Tf she is to be classed among the specimens, I 
must answer that she is both rare and valuable.” 

“Tn what way?” 

“She is beautiful to see, and as good as she is 
beautiful.” 

Clarice, drawing down the corners of her pretty 
mouth, observed, ‘‘A whole summer with a very 
good person—is that altogether amusing? But you 
had another companion, Captain Ashworth, what 
can you tell me of him? Is he much disfigured ?” 

“ Disfigured!”’ echoed Hope; ‘not at all. Since 
he has left off his shade he is much the same as he 
used to be. You might think he had a fixed eye, 
but it would not strike you that it was a false one.” 

“Poor Piers!” soliloquised Clarice, toying with a 
locket on her bracelet; ‘“‘then he has not lost his 
good looks. Is he as handsome as Ray?” 

Hope before answering began mentally to make 
the comparison. Piers’ features were certainly of a 
nobler type, but then, owing to his accident, they 
were imperfect. Those of Ray were without blemish, 
and his smile was very swect and attractive. She 
was not certain that she had ever seen Piers smile, 
but there was an expression of vigorous decision 
about him, too naturally polished to be rugged, and 
too dignified to be repellent. On the whole, though 
Ray was the most amiable, she was inclined to give 
the palm for good looks to Piers, but before she had 
made up her mind Clarice asked another question, 
‘When is Piers coming to England?” 

“Did you not know that he is going to travel for 
a fow months in company with the Honourable Francis 
Kelso ?”” 

“A travelling tutor! I should not have expected 
Captain Ashworth to accept that office,” said Clarice, 
her interest a little decreased by the information. 
‘But why does he not come back to England first ? 
Why should he sulk with Ray? Why should we 
not all three meet again ?” 

‘Why ?” repeated Hope, rather sternly for her; 
she could not help contrasting the easy indifference 
of the one with the deep feeling she believed still 
existed in the heart of the other. Something of her 


thoughts Clarice probably read in her speaking face, 

as she quickly startled Hope with the question,— 
“Does he really care for me still?” 

Indeed, Clarice, you ought not to 


“Yes—no, 
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ask such a question,” she said, blushing to the 
temples and ready to cry, that she seemed forced 
either into falsehood or to the betrayal of feelings 
she had promised to conceal. Clarice read her 
countenance aright, and the bloom on her own 
cheek deepened. Touched by a fidelity so unde- 
served, she felt for a moment the keenest regret she 
had known in all her life. 

‘If circumstances had only been different,’ she 
thought, and remained silently pondering the pos- 
sibilities and contingencies which might have cast a 
different colouring around her. Rousing herself at 
length from her abstraction, she said, carelessly, 
‘*You have not told me how you and Piers agreed.” 

‘‘ Fairly well,” answered Hope. She was in no 
mood to make confidences to Clarice, least of all on 
the subject of Captain Ashworth, and found the 
announcement of luncheon a pleasant interruption. 

‘You have so many new faces about you it is 
quite refreshing to see one of the old ones,” observed 
Hope, as Blair left the room. The remark was made 
to Ray but answered by Clarice. 

“Oh, you mean that tiresome old man, as antique 
in his ways as in his appearance; I cannot yet per- 
$uade Ray to part with him. He will be obliged to 
do so before long, for the other servants will refuse 
to live with him.” 

A spasm, as if he were in pain, contracted Ray’s 
features, but he replied calmly. ‘I hope I may 
never see the day when my father’s servant — in 
whose arms he died, who saw me born, and who 
has been more of a faithful friend than a domestic— 
will feel himself out of place in my house.” 

For a second Clarice cast down her eyes, then 
raised them bright and beaming to her husband’s 
face, saying softly, ‘Am I not dearer to you than 
he is?” 

‘‘Dearer than he is, but not dearer than justice 
and right.” 

The last words seemed to have an unpleasant effect 
on the speaker, for Ray had no sooner uttered them 
than he rose from the table with a jerk, and left 
the room. 

‘He is always fancying that he behaved ill to 
Piers,” explained Clarice. ‘‘ In vain I tell him that 
even if I had not married him I would never have 
married Captain Ashworth. I wish he would not be 
so weak and foolish. I call it very weak to be always 
regretting what cannot be altered.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—ACTUALITIES AND DREAMS. 

Tue village life of Tarleton went on much as usual, 
except to those interested in the doings of the manor. 
Hope and Nina were more: affected by them than 
any one else, as one or other—more generally the 
latter—was in constant requisition. Hope, less ex- 
citable than her sister, and more solid in her tastes, 
stayed willingly at home; its dear daily life, so plea- 
sant and so free, suited her better than the brilliant 
uselessness characterising the entertainments of the 
manor. Another circumstance made her visits less 
frequent—they were rarely unattended with pain. 
Notwithstanding Ray’s gentle, engaging manners to 
those about him, she saw that all was not well 
within. A shadow often clouded his once open 
brow, and she knew that when there was no com- 
pany his domestic hearth was dull or gloomy, en- 
livened by no sallies of humour nor by the genuine 
affection which, as at ‘‘The Bury,” could atford to 
tun a tilt against a wife or husband’s weakness. 
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The winter months had brought Hope many a 
letter from Mrs. Ashworth and Ada, and through 
the former she had sometimes heard of Piers, who 
sent her messages from time to time, varying but 
little in character, though somewhat in phraseology : 
** Best compliments to little Hope,” or, ‘“‘ Love to 
mother’s spy.” 

Kaster came. It was generally understood that 
Mr. and Mrs. Ray Ashworth were going to town for 
the season. Mr. Fellowes, in the interest of his 
niece, expostulated. Ray agreed in all he said, but 
owned his inability to convince Clarice of the im- 
prudence of the step, and his unwillingness to en- 
counter her resentment if opposed. 

‘‘It is for her own sake,’’ said Mr. Fellowes. 

‘* Entirely ; but she will not see it.” 

‘Clarice, you are an idiot to be so blind to your 
own interest,”’ was the characteristic retort made one 
day by her uncle, after spending some time vainly 
endeavouring to make her see the expediency of a 
less expensive mode of life—at least for a few years. 

She smiled sweetly and calmly; she rarely de- 
parted from the self-possession which enabled her to 
preserve the fascinations of look or manner it might 
please her to exercise. On the present occasion she 
replied with a quiet reasoning, just calculated to 
irritate her irascible uncle, ‘If to enjoy, as I am 
capable of enjoying, the many good things I possess 
constitutes me an idiot, I am willing to be one. I 
think, however, the charge would be more correct 
were I to put my advantages aside till I no longer 
cared for them. Youth does not last for ever.’ 

‘* How often am I to tell you that if Ray were to 
die without a son, all these good things you talk of 
would go from you; and, with your extravagant 
tastes, you would not be much better than a beggar!” 

‘*You are very vehement, uncle mine, and ve- 
hemence is not good breeding,” replied Clarice, with 
provoking imperturbability, her jewelled fingers 
busily engaged settling some flowers in a glass 
before her. ‘‘ Who says that Ray will die without a 
son? Who says that he will die before me at all? 
We are both young. When all our hopes are dis- 
appointed, it will be time enough to reduce our 
establishment and live poorly and meanly.” 

‘Poorly and meanly on £5,000 per annum! You 
are much to be pitied!”’ observed Mr. Fellowes, his 
face expressing more irony than his words. 

‘‘If Ray wishes so much to save for me, he can 
easily do so without economising precisely in those 
things that would be most distasteful to me.” 

‘“Ah! in his own pleasures, you mean, and let 
yours have full play,” observed Mr. Fellowes. 

‘Uncle, you are intensely disagreeable this morn- 
ing.” ’ 

Her colour deepened a little under the sarcastic 
remark, but without appearing to notice it she added, 
‘* Ray is as willing to go to town as I am.” 

‘But he is far more willing to remain at home. 
As your uncle and nearest relative, I feel bound to 
look after your interest. Once more I shall make 
the attempt to induce Ray to give up these unneces- 
sary expenses, and perform the promise he made me 
on your marriage. That done, I wash my hands of 
all responsibility. If you will be such children as 
to snatch at the blossoms and destroy the fruit, why, 
then, take the present and shut your eyes to the 
future ; only, when the future comes darkly, and you 
don’t like it, never blame me.” 

Clarice smiled again, and continued to do so after 
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her uncle had swung himselt angrily out of the room. 
She had hopes of her own, arguments in favour of 
what her uncle thought obstinacy, known only to 
herself and Ray. She knew that the family prospects 
did not point to extinction, but rather to the coveted 
heir. She saw no reason why she should not be 
indulged when her wishes were so sithple and reason- 
able. The few weeks spent in town the previous 
spring had been long enough to whet her appetite 
for fashionable life, not to satisfy it. A season in 
London she was determined to have ; its fascinations 
were too powerful to resist when they could be so 
easily enjoyed. 

With such a determination opposed to him, it may 
readily be imagined that Mr. Fellowes’ last attempt 
to brace Ray into resistance to the migration to town 
was ineffectual. Clarice was successful. From the 
first day of her marriage her will had always pre- 
vailed over that of her husband. Feeling herself to 
be what she termed the stronger—what might be 
correctly styled tho less reasonable and the most 
wilful—the tough fibre of her disposition was 
strengthened to her own injury; she became more 
and more imperious, and unable to brook control. 
As the wife of Piers, she would probably have been 
a happier woman ; his firmer nature might have held 


her faults in check by presenting qualities too solid, 


for her fancies and temper to influence. She would 
have been happier, too, from the higher motive of 
respect, for though woman must ever revolt from 
tyrannical rule—as man’s lowest and most despicable 
resource—she gives a voluntary homage to the power 
founded on superior sense. Ray often yielded against 
his judgment, amiability on the one hand and indolence 
on the other unfitting him for the strife and vexation 
of domestic opposition. His theory of giving way 
in small things, in order to be better able to resist in 
large, did not answer. As well attempt to fill a bag 
that is full of holes, for he found in himself no mea- 
sure of resistance great enough to answer his design. 
As Clarice foresaw from the beginning, she had her 
own way. 

A house was taken in Curzon Street, the Tarleton 
servants were either dismissed or put upon board 
wages, and smart London ones were engaged in their 
stead. The old family carriage had been some time 
ago replaced by a pony-chaise and brougham, but 
that was not enough; Mrs. Ashworth wanted some- 
thing more. Accordingly an elegant modern vehicle, 
suitable for driving in the park, was soon added to 
the London establishment. Ray could not persevere 
in saying no, so that in spite of his scruples and 
remonstrances expenses increased instead of diminish- 
ing. -Clarice could not believe in those invisible 
drains attached to property when changing hands, 
and really supposed that Ray could gratify her and 
save besides, were he sincere in the desire. Having 
been so much richer than her cousins with her own 
£200 a year, an annual income of £5,000 seemed to 
her inexhaustible. On his side, Ray soon grew tired 
of fruitless expostulation. Besides, Clazice pleased 
was a different person from Clarice opposed, and he 
found life more agreeable among a large circle of 
friends in town than in the narrower sphere of the 
country. And so it happened that Mr. and Mrs. 
Ashworth determined to enjoy themselves for one 
London season at least, and all attempts at econo- 
mising were renounced until the ensuing year. 

Whilst the magic wheel turned so easily for them, 
time was not idle for others. It was steadily and 
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invisibly maturing the plans and resolutions destined 
at no distant day to affect the fortunes of all the 
Ashworth family. Earlier than he expected, Piers 
received an intimation that the promised appointment 
in India was secured to him, and that in two or three 
months he must be prepared to undertake it. It will 
not appear singular that Piers should determine not 
to go alone, but it may occasion surprise that he 
mentally selected Hope as the companion of his life. 
Once attracted by her character, he brooded over it; 
her strength for good, her tender helpfulness for 
others, her self-abnegation, and above all, her loving 
nature, which gave so freely without waiting to re- 
ceive an equal share in return—all marked her out 
as the one, the only one he knew, who could mend his 
broken life and fill up the cold blank that had so 
long numbed his energies. The more he thought of 
her, the more necessary she became to him. He 
might not be able to give her the passionate attach- 
ment he had felt for Clarico—that fevered love was 
over for ever—it comes but once in the days of our 
pilgrimage, to warm with untold rapture, or to chill 
with disappointment. He had felt its fires and out- 
lived its treacherous blasts; in its rapture he had no 
more belief. The stroke that blighted the vehement 
passion of his youth, withered also the fictions from 
which it sprung. He would now be content to lower 
his ideal of happiness. Instead of fervid emotions 
and gilded dreams, he would be satisfied with mutual 
esteem, goodwill, the absence of irritants, and the 
presence of a sweet calming influence in his home, 
all which, he thought, would be found in a disposi- 
tion like Hope’s. 

‘‘ Bless the little woman, I know I shall be happy 
with her,” said Piers, mentally, after pondering over 
his new resolves, and working himself into a comfort- 
able state of affection towards her; ‘‘ she is clever, 
patient, spirited, gentle, and good, in the best sense.” 

His enumeration of her qualities was brought to a 
close by the intrusive recollection that she was not 
yet won, and, moreover, that the way of success was 
beset with thorns of his own planting. His preju- 
dice, so foolishly indulged during the greater part of 
the previous summer, might beget prejudices in her. 
She had a firm will and a true appreciation of worth 
—how much of the latter had she found in him? 
Small in stature, she was by no means diminutive in 
mind, and, little as she thought of herself, she would 
not accord her favour to unsupported pretensions, 
nor for the silken courtesies of a carpet knight. Yet 
he would not despair; his very need of her would 
plead on his behalf. He felt sure that, in spite of his 
former churlish ways, he could offer her a real regard, 
based on the solid foundation of esteem. Hope was 
not pretty; in comparison with the queenly Clarice she 
might almost be called plain, but he had seen her 
ordinary features under the influence of genuine 
feeling change into beauty of a touching character. 
There was a light, a warmth in her eye, when the 
affections were kindled, altogether engaging, that 
promised well for those who possessed them. Why 
should he not gain her? He had not hitherto given 
her cause to like him, but—but—Hope was tender to 
the sorrowful, kind to the suffering, essentially sym- 
pathetic. Would she bid him go forth alone to 
banishment from home and its sweetest ties, if he 
could convince her that she could colour with happi- 
ness a lot which otherwise would be lone and dreary ? 

Stranger changes in sentiment than even this had 
happened ; history recorded many of them. The old 
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| proverb, too, was on his side—he would try. ‘Faint 


heart never won fair lady.”” Without waiting to 
calculate his chances, he made up his mind to success, 
and, never questioning whether he were first in the 
field, he hurried back to England as soon as apprised 
of his appointment, determined to lay siege to the 
coveted prize. His salary, fixed at £700 a year to 
begin with, was not high, but it would be riches to 
Hope and contentment to him. Her natural cheer- 
fulness would enliven him when disposed to be dull, 
and her sweetness of temper would shame him into 
good-humour. Though somewhat confident because 
too much in earnest easily to give in, Piers was by 
no means conceited. He believed that the advan- 
tages of the union would be all on his side, and that 
very reason would with Hope plead in his favour. 
Had less depended on his suit, ho would have smiled 
at the anomalous circumstances connected with it. 
He was a deliberate wooer, yet the most ardent lover 
could not be more anxious for the prosperity of his 
courtship than he was. If Hope rejected him, 
nothing remained but the continuation of the same 
cold joyless life which had already darkened his path 
and furrowed his brow. No other interested him 
sufficiently to rouse him out of his gloomy self, yet 
what had that gloomy self to offer which might win 
the fancy of a bright young girl, upon whose life no © 
cloud had ever risen? Yet, if he gained her! Then, 
stretching over days and scenes to come, he saw a 
soft home influence which was not only to heal old 
wounds, but to make him a rational, better, and 
happier man. He had gained some knowledge, 
bought by a bitter experience, for which he intended 
to be the wiser. 

There is more sure consolation in action than in 
meditation. With this conviction acting as a spur, 
he turned his thoughts with unwonted hopefulness to 
the new sphere on which he was about to enter. But 
there was one compact he desired to make first with 
his destiny—the complete conquest of Hope, and to 
take her with him as his bride. The time was short, 
and he had many difficulties to encounter. They 
were not friends, not at least on her side. Having 
steadily repressed every acknowledgment of the 
traits of character he secretly admired, he had to 
begin with the very alphabet of love. Tho edge of 
the wedge was not yet inserted, and ho had only 
three months before he must be on the way to take 
possession of his post. Happy would it be for him 
if he had not, after the fashion recommended by Mrs. 
Malaprop, to begin with a little aversion on the part 
of Hope. 

There was no reason for a prolonged absence, so 
Piers lost no time in relinquishing his present charge 
and hastening with young Kelso to England. The 
spring was already far advanced, when, turning 
their backs on the east, they set their faces west- 
wards. 
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O find a man who has within himself a never- 
failing source of pleasure, whose intellectual 
attainments command the respect of leading scientific 
men, and whose blameless life wins universal esteem, 
is, to say the least of it, rare. Very rarely indeed 
have such characteristics been found combined in 
those whose lot it has been to earn a precarious 
livelihood by hard and continuous manual labour. 
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Tt cannot but be regarded as a very remarkable thing 
that in one district of England (the county of Lan- 
cashire) the early part of the present century should 
have produced a considerable number of such men— 
men ‘‘ working at the loom, in the mechanic’s shop, 
or at the shoemaker’s bench twelve or fifteen hours 
a day, and who, in spite of social and educational 
disadvantages, in spite even of deep poverty,’ yet 
contrived to find time and opportunity for prosecuting 
scientific studies with an enthusiasm, an indomitable 
perseverance, and a success which won for them the 
respectful recognition, and in some cases made them 
the valued friends and correspondents, of such men 
as Dr. Withering, Sir William Hooker, and Dr. 
Greville. 

The lives of these lowly heroes could not fail to be 
full of interest, and under the title of ‘‘ Where 
there’s a Will there’s a Way,” Mr. James Cash has 
produced a most instructive collection of biograph- 
ical sketches, which he sends forth as ‘‘a story of 
plain men plainly told, not only in the interest of 
science, but also as an example to many whose tastes 
may lead them into similar paths.” * 

The men, more particularly, though not exclu- 
sively, noticed in this little work were naturalists, to 
whom the world around them was a world of 
wonders. No person of intelligence will find it 
difficult to understand the enthusiastic delight with 
which the flowers of the field and all the varied 
forms of insect life are capable of inspiring any one 
with the leisure and opportunity for closely observing 
and studying them; but the remarkable thing about 
these men was that, with scarcely an exception, they 
carried on their observations, and systematically 
studied their various departments of science, under 
circumstances which, with many weaker mortals, 
would have appeared absolutely prohibitory. 

As a characteristic specimen of the men whose 
stories have been told by Mr. Cash, and many 
of whose names have been permanently associated 
with natural science, take the case of James 
Crowther, the son of a poor labourer, born in a 
cellar in Deansgate, Manchester, and the youngest 
of a family of seven. At the age of six he appears 
to have been sent to school, where he continued till 
he was nine, and was then put to petticoat-weaving 
as a ‘‘draw-boy.” This was all the schooling he 
ever enjoyed, and throughout a long life of hard 
work as a weaver he never earned more than a pound 
a week ; and yet, while sticking manfully to his work, 
and never failing to bring home the whole of his 
regular earnings for the benefit of his wife and 
family, Crowther contrived to acquire a knowledge 
of the botany of his native county which was really 
profound, and which, in a very important sense, 
made him the fellow-labourer of such men as Dr. 
Hull and Dr. Tomlinson. The way in which he 
attracted the attention of another eminent botanist, 
Sir J. E. Smith, was very odd. Sir James was 
engaged in writing a book, the publication of which 
was delayed for want of information respecting cer- 
tain mosses and lichens. He happened to mention 
this to a friend, and was recommended to seek his 
information among some of the Manchester weavers, 
a suggestion which he at first was inclined to treat 
asa joke. On finding that the advice was seriously 
given, however, he set out for Manchester, where, on 











* “Where there’s a Will there’s a Way ; or, Science in the Cottage: an 
acount of the Labour of §r*uralists in Humble Life.” By James 
Hardwicke, 





his arrival, he singularly enough happened to hand 
over his portmanteau to Crowther, who, rather than 
deprive his family of a shilling of his regular wages, 
was in the habit of earning such trivial sums as 
were requisite for his hobby by taking a turn as a 
porter after his day’s work in the factory. On their 
way up into the town Sir James inquired of the man 
trudging along with his luggage whether he knew a 
gentleman residing at Hullard Hall. 

‘¢T do,” said Crowther; ‘he’s a bit in my way.” 

‘‘ What way is that?” 

‘‘He’s fond of botany, and a collector of mosses 
and lichens,” was Crowther’s reply, no doubt very 
much to the astonishment of the great man, who 
soon discovered that his porter was fully qualified to 
impart all the information requisite for the completion 
of his book. It is gratifying to note that the poor 
man’s scientific attainments, and the great assistance 
he cheerfully rendered, were not permitted to go un- 
rewarded. He received an entire shilling, with which 
to wish ‘‘ success to botany ”’! 

The energy and perseverance by which this great 
knowledge was acquired, appear to have been dis- 
tinguishing traits in all these humble devotees to 
science. ‘‘ No fatigue,” says their biographer, “ or 
even danger, ever daunted them. If a plant grew 
within twenty miles of home, of which they happened 
not to possess specimens, specimens must be procured 
at all hazards. If a day could not be spared—and 
those men could ill afford the loss of a day’s wage— 
night must be devoted to the journey.” <A tramp of 
fifteen or twenty miles after a day’s work appears 
to have been a very common performance. Crowther 
would start sometimes in the morning sufficiently 
early to be on the ground he wished to explore by 
daybreak, and of course ran the risk of being re- 
garded as a poacher. Many a mile did he run with 
gamekeepers at his heels, well knowing that, if 
caught and brought before the “‘ great unpaid,” his 
plea that he was merely botanising would be a very 
precarious one to depend upon. He generally 
managed to escape, and would reach home in time 
to commence his regular day’s work at the factory. 

Richard Buxton was another very remarkable 
man, a native of the same part of the country. 
So poorly-born was he, and so pitiably was his 
education neglected, that at the age of sixteen he 
could neither read nor write. Buxton, however, was 
not made of everyday materials. So keenly did he 
feel his ignorance, that he got a spelling-book and a 
pronouncing dictionary, and by-and-by was deep in 
the histories of ancient Greece and Rome. His taste 
for botany appears very early to have developed it- 
self. When quite a child, he seems to have acquired 
an affectionate familiarity with the weeds and wild 
flowers—the speedwells, the chickweeds, and the 
dandelions growing around his home; and later in 
life, after he had learned to read, this taste was 
further developed by the circumstance of his hap- 
pening to engage in the service of a man who was 
something of an amateur herbalist, and with whom 
he would frequently ramble into the country in 
search of plants, master and man often putting 
their heads together over some unknown specimen. 

It is curious to observe the remarkable influence 
which the Herbals of that day—the Gerandes, the 
Parkinsons, the Meyricks, and the Culpeppers, 
those quaint old jumbles of astrology, acute ob- 
servation, common sense, and science — seem to 
have exercised in creating or fostering an interest 
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in botanical science. Many of these Lancashire 
botanists appear to have been originally inspired 
from this source, and for years one of them was 
Buxton’s only handbook in the prosecution of 
studies which, aided by ‘acute powers of percep- 
tion and untiring industry,”’ by-and-by entitled him, 
on the authority of Dr. Wood, himself one of the 
first botanists of the day, to rank high among the 
naturalists of the age. 

Mr. Cash has given a brief sketch of the careers 
of several such men, all of them, or nearly all, not 
only commencing life as poor working men, but con- 
tinuing to be poor working men to the end, and yet, 
for all that, filling their lives with pleasures that the 
wealthiest might envy. .There is something very 
pleasant in the story of these hard-handed, labour- 
stained mechanics banding together in little societies 
for the systematic study of the Creator’s works, 
and, whenever leisure could be found, geing out 
together into the woods and hillsides, and scour- 
ing heath and stream for treasures which they would 
bring home with all the delight of a child who has 
gathered a bunch of flowers. ‘‘ Buxton,” says Mr. 
Rylands, speaking of a party of this kind, “was a 
character, and caused us much amusement. We 
couldn’t get him to the train, for looking at the 
good things he had gathered. As a last resource, 
Dr. Wood threatened to throw his vasculum into 
the Bollen if he opened it again before we were 
in the train.”” Here is another incident showing 
the simple-hearted delight and the enthusiasm with 
which these men engaged in such pursuits. Crow- 
ther and John Dewhurst, another of these lowly 
naturalists, were botanising on the borders of Mere 
mere, when Crowther, by that time an old man, 
discovered Limosella aquatica, to him a new and 
very beautiful plant. So delighted was he that 
he threw up his hat into the air, and went home 
in rapture to tell of his discovery. A friend of 
his—Hobson—however, was inclined to be incredu- 
lous, and another expedition was planned for the 
purpose of pointing it out to him actually growing 
on the banks of the mere. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, a fall of rain had so swollen the lake that 
the spot on which Crowther had gathered the plant 
was three feet under water, and the sceptical Hobson 
set about botanising in the adjoining fields, until he 
was startled by a plungo in the water, and was alarmed 
to find that his companion had disappeared. He 
rushed to the spot, where-a moment after the in- 
domitable old botanist appeared from under water 
with the precious specimen in his grasp. 

And while these men were thus pursuing their 
daily round of toil, and finding their simple plea- 
sures among the woods and streams, the world 
around them seemed to be going to pieces. Politi- 
cal and commercial storms were raging fiercely. 
Operatives in Lancashire were sacking and burn- 
ing mills, and the military were shooting them 
down by the score; ‘‘but,” says Mr. Cash, 
“the records of that period will be searched in 
vain for the name of any naturalist (as far as their 
names are known) among the hundreds of men who 
were imprisoned for riot or conspiracy.” Men with 
whom life was largely composed of ‘beer and skit- 
tles” might hail riot and disorder, but these students 
of nature were essentially men of peace, and through- 
out these stormy days pursued their simple pleasures, 


if not quite undisturbed, yet without becoming in | 


any degree involved in the disorders around them. 
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Edward Hobson, to whom reference has been made 
as a friend of Buxton, was another noble character. 
Of humble parentage, of scanty education, burdened 
with a numerous family, and having an income which 
never exceeded two pounds a week, and for many 
years did not reach half that sum, he yet always kept 
out of debt, maintained a character for integrity, 
punctuality, and diligence in the service of his em- 
ployers, and with it all acquired a lasting reputation 
for his great acquirements in entomology, botany, 
and mineralogy. 

In all these men the ennobling influence of their 
recreative pursuits was very obvious. Crowther, we 
are told, was one of the most simple-hearted men 
that ever lived—‘‘ not learned, but very loving.” Of 
Buxton we have already seen how bright and genial 
was his disposition as an old man, and of his integrity 
nothing could give a more favourable idea thana 
passage which occurs in the ‘‘ Botanical Guide,” of 
which he was the author. He calls upon the sons 
of toil living in the crowded streets and alleys of 
Manchester to go forth with their wives and children 
and study nature in her own retreats. ‘‘ Best of all,” 
he adds, ‘‘ would I recommend them to avoid doing, 
or permitting to be done, any injury to the property 
of the owners of the land near to footpaths, or of 
parties who may kindly permit them to roam over 
their fields or wander through their woods. Let them 
know that working men can not only admire the 
beauties of nature, but also thoroughly respect the 
rights of property.” No wonder that men of whom 
Buxton was a representative were not to be found 
among rioters and incendiaries. 

Of Edward Hobson, again, a story is told which 
proves him to have been one of the very noblest of 
men. ‘In the year 1829, having distinguished 
himself in assisting to arrange the Museum of the 
Manchester Society for the Promotion of Natural 
History, it was unanimously resolved to offer him a 
permanent engagement in that institution; and Mr. 
Blackwall and Mr. Moore were deputed to wait upon 
him for that purpose. Knowing his fondness for 
such pursuits, they had no doubt that the situation, 
with a salary of £100 per annum, would be exactly 
what he would desire. The offer was made to him, 
and, after recovering himself a little from the feelings 
which evidently overpowered him, he said :—‘ Gen- 
tlemen, I am deeply sensible of the great compliment 
and kind attention paid to me by the offer you have 
made. The situation and the salary proposed would 
have been everything I could have wished for; but 
my present employer was very kind to me in his 
prosperity, and, in his altered circumstances, as I have 
every reason to believe my services are of more im- 
portance to him, I cannot think of leaving him.’” 
And the noble fellow remained at his post as long as 
life and health permitted him to work at all. 

There were few of these men whose achievements 
in science, great as they were in many cases, ever 
enabled them to quit the sphere of labour in which 
their early circumstances had placed them. For the 
most part they worked simply for the love of the 
thing, and not from any consideration of profit or 
advancement in life, or with any expectation of being 
enabled by means of it to quit their ordinary employ- 
ments. ‘There were one or two, however, who were 
enabled to do so in course of time. One of the most 





| remarkable of these was George Caley, whose love 
for pursuits of this kind led him into a very singular 
‘career. He was the son of a Lancashire horse-dealey 
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and appears to have been more fortunate than many 
others whose lives are recorded in the little book 
under notice, in having received a considerable amount 
of schooling—not much of it, however, after he was 
twelve years of age, when he was consigned to farm 
labour and the care of stables. That unaccountable 
thirst for knowledge which is part and parcel of 
some natures, induced him to dive into an old 
volume on Farriery which he found on his father’s 
shelves, and which referred to plants useful in certain 
diseases. Henceforth, every opportunity of learning 
something further about the vegetable world around 
him was eagerly seized. He toiled patiently onward 
until, in course of years, having, as it would appear, 
pretty well exhausted the subject of native botany, 
he conceived the idea of going abroad. How to 
manage this without funds, however, was a particu- 
larly knotty problem. He had already proved his 
devotion to science by learning the trade of a weaver, 
because he fancied that that employment would afford 
him greater leisure than his original occupation, and 
now he was quite ready to become a sailor, if that 
were practicable, in order to get a passage to foreign 
lands. That idea was seriously entertained for a 
time, but was ultimately abandoned in favour of the 
more promising but scarcely less original one of 
writing to Sir Joseph Banks, the president vf the 
Royal Society, making known his desire to be em- 
ployed as a botanical collector abroad. Not for some 
time, but ultimately, this application resulted as he 
desired. He was sent to New South Wales to collect 
botanical specimens for his patron, and seeds for the 
Royal Kew Gardens. For ten years did he rove 
about this new land, rapturously enjoying his life, 
and thoroughly fulfilling the mission with which he 
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had been entrusted ; and when, at length, he returned, 
he brought with him a collection of objects represent- 
ing the flora of the great southern continent, many 
objects of which, we believe, still form an important 
part of the treasures of the Linnean Society. Like 
nearly all the rest of these nature-loving heroes, 
Caley was a tender-hearted, good, and upright man. 
Several circumstances are mentioned by his bio- 
grapher which “mark a nobleness of mind which 
will for ever distinguish the possessor from the com- 
mon herd of mankind. If poor Caley had had only 
the pocket of a beggar, he would have acted with the 
honour of a prince.” 

These are only a few of the characters whose 
memories are perpetuated in the little volume we are 
noticing, and they are perhaps not the most strikin 
that might have been selected. ‘The book is full of 
the most interesting facts tending to show that, as it 
has been eloquently said, ‘‘the possession of a full 
measure of talent is not confined to any particular 
class of society ; that wisdom is not hereditary ; nor 
yet, like the unprincipled sycophant, found exclusively 
in the train of the rich and powerful.” The facts 
given here show—what indeed has so often been 
shown before—that the mere circumstances of a 
man’s birth have no power to prevent his rising to 
the dignity of intellectual manhood if he will. 
Where there’s the will there’s the way, and though 
a man be born in a cellar, brought up without any 
education, and from his childhood upwards tied down 
to a life of hard work and poor pay, there are yet 
open to him some of life’s purest, healthiest, and 
most ennobling pleasures—pleasures as far above 
many of the common recreations of the working man 
as an intelligent, thinking being is above a brute. 





TINTAGEL CASTLE. 


K ING Arthur’s Castle is the name given from 

time immemorial to the fragments of thick 
masonry which overhang the extreme part of the cliff 
at Tintagel, and crown a part of the rocky peninsula 
(once an island) which now receives the first dash of 
the Atlantic breakers on this steep coast. Cornwall, 
in common with Wales and Brittany, is the home of 
Arthurian legend. Tintagel is one of its culminating 
points. Here lived Igerna, his fair mother—here 
great Uther (Arthur) Pendragon was changed by 
Merlin into the form of QGorlois, the husband of 
Tgerna—here our hero was born and nurtured. Here 
he brought the beautiful Guinevere to her sea-girt 
home; from hence he went forward to conquer the 
Saxons, the Picts and Scots, Ireland, Iceland, and 
Norway. In after life he made Caerleon, on the Usk, 
his capital, and thence went to Gaul to meet the 
Romans. Recalled by tidings of the treachery of 
Mordred his nephew, he falls in the field of Camlon, 
near, it is said, Slaughterbridge, on the opposite side 
of the parish of Tintagel. With him vanished the 
greatness of primeval Britain. Thenceforth his 
name was to survive in the song of the bard, the tale 
of the household, a watchword in camps, a title in 
courts, a theme for the poet. During the listening 
ages, when the ear was still the principal gateway 
into the mind, his fame grew daily, until it filled 
Europe. What the “Tale of Troy” was to ‘the 


Greeks in the East, that of Arthur became afterwards 








in the West. Tho feats of arms attributed to Arthur 
in legendary song are simply incredible, and even 
ridiculous, but the moral tone of his heroic deeds is 
invariably correct. He always promotes truth and 
gentleness, and punishes sin. The legend, however, 
really belongs not to the present castle, but to its 
site. No stone remains, if any there ever were, no 
green mound can be distinguished, which can be 
connected with prehistoric times. The poet and the 
painter may create their own surroundings at will, so 
far as Arthurian associations are concerned. Not a 
trace exists of Arthurian structure. The wild cliff, 
the craggy island, the restless sea, the sea-fowl, the 
open treeless landscape, the frequent storms, and 
severe features of the scene, are materials given into 
their hands. Well have they improved their oppor- 
tunity. We have seen in art the representation of 
these rude rocks and scanty meadows used as back- 
ground and floor for battles and gay tournaments, 
with knights arrayed in fanciful panoply of Italy and 
Provence, and ladies decked in silk and jewels. We 
have read in verse of heroic deeds, transacted within 
the present grey walls, by the generation which had 
passed into tradition before the former were built. 
So Warton :— 
‘* O’er Cornwall’s cliffs the tempest roar'd, 

High the screaming sea-mew soared ; 

On Tintagel’s topmost tower 

Darksome fell the sleeting shower ; 
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Round the rough castle shrilly sung 
The whirling blast, and wildly flung 
On each tall rampart’s thundering side 
The surges of the trembling tide.” 


There are many legends of Tintagel. We do not 
seek to dispel tlie glamour of Arthurian romance. 
Only let it be romance, testing on the somewhat inse- 
cure foundation of fact vouched by old Geoffrey of 
Monmouth. 

But we must describe our engraving. What un- 
doubtedly exist are the remains of a castle, built, 
according to its most recent and accurate historian,* 
by Richard, Earl of Cornwall, brother of King Henry 
the Third, at the beginning of the long reign of that 
prince. It was probably erected about the year 1216. 
Here, in 1245, Earl Richard secretly harboured 
David, King of Wales, in arms against Henry, 
‘‘when wearied, harassed, and in bad health.” 
This is the first mention of the castle in history. 
Henceforward, like the other Cornish castles (a very 
remarkable group, by the way), it was disused as a 
residence. Harl Edmund, successor to Earl Richard, 
appointed a porter and a chaplain, which, however, 
savours of occupation, but the occupation was by 
State prisoners, and therefore it may be presumed 
that the services of both these officials would certainly 
be required. In 1337 it is reported as dilapidated. 
In 1385 John of Northampton, a turbulent Lord 
Mayor of London, was banished from his turbulent 
civic throne to this lonely spot. It was retained by 





* The Rev. J. J. Wilkinson, Rector of Lanteglos, in ‘Journal of the 
Royal Institution of Cornwall,” April, 1871. 
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the Crown, and occasionally had slight repairs, 
down to the days of Queen Elizabeth. We have 
full reports of its ruinous condition in an official 
survey of 1583. The drawbridge fell into the gulf 
below, five centuries.since, and the chasm between 
the island and the cliff has become partially filled 
_— rubble, so as to convert the island into a penin- 
sula. 

Let it be beloved of artists and posts. Let laureates 
still weave their webs of fiction aroundit. Let fancy 
be free with its legendary history. Summon up the 
aboriginal Briton raising an earthwork to protect the 
landing below under the shelter of the island,—next 
picture it as the chosen residence of the British 
chieftain, the home of King Arthur,—next display 
the incursions of piratical Danes,—afterwards see it 
the hold of the Celt against the Saxon, and in turn 
of the Saxon against the Norman. Then came the 
castle-building Plantagenet, followed by a train of 
sad political captives; and, after all, the gradual 
resumption by nature of its graceful dominion over 
the ruins. Anything is better than the actual clang 
of arms and gleam of blue steel. 

The castle has evidently been innocent of gun- 
powder, save that of the fowler in pursuit of sea- 
birds. 

** There is given 
Unto the things of carth, which Time hath bent, 
A spirit’s feeling, and where he hath leant 
His hand, but broke his scythe, there is a power 
And magi¢ in the ruined battlement, 
For which the palace of the present hour 
Must yield its pomp, and wait till ages are its dower.” 





VFRANKING LETTERS. 


A GLANCE AT THE POST-OFFICE OF LAST CENTURY. 


HE necessity for quick travelling and the prompt 
and punctual transmission of letters and news- 
papers seems to have been but imperfectly recognised 
by the Post-office authorities who managed matters 
about the middle of last century. Up to the date of 
1758, while the post from London to Edinburgh was 
performed, on the average of the year, in 87 hours, 
the return post from Edinburgh to London occupied 
131 hours, there being three posts a week between 
the two capitals. ‘The reason of the delay in the 
southward journey is given in a memorial of the 
merchants and traders of Edinburgh, praying for re- 
form. ‘The memorial states that ‘‘the mail from 
iidinburgh is detained unnecessarily three or four 
hours at Berwick, the same at other stages in Nor- 
thumberland, lies generally about twenty-four hours 
at Newcastle, goes out of its way twelve miles to pass 
through York, and is also detained there several 
hours.” At that time it took from ten to twelve days 
to interchange correspondence between the two towns, 
and the petitioners proposed certain alterations by 
which the same could be accomplished in seven or 
eight days. Their request was complied with, but 
the mails were so ill managed that the result was 
disappointing, and four years later the same parties 
petitioned again, complaining, among other things, 
that letters sent from London on Thursdays and Satur- 
days must both be answered by the next Thursday’s 
post ; and that letters from Edinburgh to Haddington 
or Dunbar, stages at twelve and twenty miles dis- 





tance, could not be answered in less than four days. 
They ask ‘that the contractors be obliged to carry 
the mails five computed miles an hour according to 
their articles.’ ‘it is well known,” they say, ‘at 
present, what shameful delays are made by most of 
the postmasters in despatching the mail; the bad 
and lame horses employed by many of the contractors 
for conveying it, some of which may not be worth 
10s. or 208. a-piece ; so that they can scarcely even go 
at a trot, and every common traveller passes the king’s 
mail on the first road in the kingdom. -Nay, the 
negligence in this part of the duty is so gross that, at 
some stages, instead of having horses ready saddled 
for conveying the mails as they ought to be, they are 
employed at other work, or in the fields, when it 
arrives. Sometimes, to save hire, the mail has been 
conveyed on the back of post-chaises hired by tra- 
vellers ; and, where carriages are used, luggage and 
passengers have at times been taken in with it.” 
They go on to say that in some parts north of Edin- 
burgh ‘‘ the mails are carried to and from some stages 
for thirty, forty, or fifty English miles of deep road 
upon one horse,” while ‘ at some stages, particularly 
at Dundee and Bervy, the mail very frequently lies in 
winter two, four, six, nay often ten hours for want ol 
a horse to convey it to the next stage; and when the 
Deputy Postmaster-General, or his officers here, have 
been desired to remedy this by ordering a fresh horse 
at the expense of two or three shillings, to be eu- 
ployed for carrying the mails at times when it was 
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FRANKING LETTERS. 


needful to the next stage, they have declined making 
any alteration.” 

The most remarkable feature of the old postal 
system was .the system of franking, by which all 
letters sent to any member of Parliament, or received 
by him, were carried free of charge. The system 
caused everywhere a great deal of trouble and a great 
loss of revenue, and was especially mischievous in 
Ireland. Besides the great loss to the revenue arising 
from this system of franking, the greatest encourage- 
ment was given to forgery. ‘The Postmaster-General, 
in a letter to the Treasury in 1773, speaks of ‘the 
dangerous consequences to both kingdoms from for- 
gery becoming so habitual which is almost impossible 
to detect. ‘his species of forgery,” it is added, 
‘would be totally put an end to if franking in both 
kingdoms were discontinued, thereby there would be 
an increase to the revenue of sixty or seventy thousand 
pounds a year.”” Of the Irish idea of the “ convay- 
nience”’ of franking, a notion may be formed from the 
following extract from a letter from the secretary of 
the Irish Post-office to the secretary of the English 
Post-office, written in 1777:—‘‘It is my duty to 
acquaint you, for the information of the Postmaster- 
General, that from the insufficiency, or rather the 
ueglect—I may with great truth add contempt—with 
which the Post-office laws aro held in this country, 
every efiort hitherto made to punish persons guilty of 
counterfeiting franks, though the most direct and 
positive proof hath been adduced of the fact, hath 
been rendered abortive. ‘There is scarcely a magis- 
trate to be found in Ireland who will take examinations 
on the Post-oflice laws; and certainly in no instance 
has this office prevailed in getting the bills of indict- 
nent found by a grand jury. This being so universally 
known, counterfeiting franks is drawn into such 
general practice that I believe there are very few 
merchants’ or attorneys’ clerks throughout the king- 
dom who do not counterfeit in the name of one member 
ortheother. Nay, if I classed with them almost every 
little petty miss capable of joining her letters, I should 
not exaggerate the abuse, for either a father, a brother, 
a friend, or a lover is to be found to avow the act, 
however dissimilar the handwriting, and justifying it 
on the principle—the members themselves, as well as 
the people at large—that every shilling remitted to 
England becomes so far a loss to Ireland. ‘This idea 
isso prevalent that every degree of countenance is 
not only given to this most pernicious practice, but in 
every town of consequence throughout the kingdom 
the members resident under their address cover the 
correspondence of the principal merchants. And to 
such a scandalous extreme is the traffic carried that, 
not satisfied with counterfeiting the covers, I have an 
instance at this moment before me of a certificate on 
acharged counterfeit frank with the member’s name 
also forged to it for the rebate of the postage.” One 
is hardly surprised to learn that while the system of 








frank forgery was so prevalent, the revenue from the | 


Irish Post-office fell considerably short of the net 
expenses of the establishment. 

Lhe forging of franks was never complained of in 
England; yet here, too, the franking system bore 
very heavily on the revenue. The loss by free letters, 
which in 1765 was £51,000, had increased in 1772 to 
£97,000, and four years later to £119,000. The 
secretary complained that members having concerns 
in banking and other business, insisted that letters 
should pass free to their various counting-houses, 
shops, and places where their business was carried 
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on by their partners, although they themselves resided 
elsewhere. It was notorious, he said, that number- 
less letters passed free under cover to members at 
their various residences who had no opportunity of 
opening such letters themselves. The result was 
that numbers of private persons found meaus to send 
and receive their whole correspondence free of post- 
age, while the most industrious and poorer class of 
people paid for all their letters. Certain of the Post- 
office clerks were constantly complaining of the 
grievous loss they were suffering, as the members, 
not content with franking letters, had taken to 
franking newspapers on a large scale. The clerks 
of the roads, in a petition to the Postmaster-General, 
set forth the alarming situation they found them- 
selves in, and the distressful circumstances attending 
it, from the amazing increase of orders for news- 
papers from members of Parliament. The chief part 
of the pay of these clerks was derived from the privi- 
lege they enjoyed of franking newspapers. ‘The 
newspapers were carried, of course, at the expense 
of the State, but it was these clerks who, as part 
payment of their salaries, in effect received the post- 
age of them ; for this privilege of franking they were 
allowed to sell to any newspaper publisher or agent. 
But by an Act passed in 1764, the members had 
gained the right of franking newspapers as well as 
letters. The petitioners state that at first they were 
fearful of the effects of this Act, but, finding that the 
members of Parliament confined their orders to their 
friends and constituents, they were perfectly easy, 
and should have remained so had they not reason to 
imagine that booksellers and printers had afterwards 
obtained large orders for newspapers:from members 
of Parliament. It is a fact that one member gave in 
six weeks orders to have their newspapers delivered 
free of charge to 156 different persons. In spite of 
the complaints of the clerks, more and more orders 
were given. Members had not, as in the case of 
letters, to write their names with their own hands, 
but could give authority for their names to be written, 
or even printed, on the address of the newspaper. 
At last, as many persons must well remember, any 
one, without any authority, could forward a news- 
paper free of charge, provided he went through the 
form of writing on the outside the name of any 
member of either House of Parliament—and this 
odd process of franking continued until the stamp 
duty was taken off newspapers. 

The franking of letters went on continuously up 
to the advent of Mr. Rowland Hill and the cheap 
postage, though it did not cease until the postal 
charge had reached its minimum. A marked feature 
in the old House of Commons, or rather in the 
approaches to it, was that franking business. The 
narrow stairs that led up to the lobby were generally 
more or less crowded at night by persons bearing 
letters which they wanted to get franked. In the 
lobby, to the lett of the door-keepers, was a little 
closet containing a high desk and writing materials. 
The person in search of a frank waylaid his member 
(any member would do) on the stairs, and, making 
his request, convoyed him into the closet, where the 
victim generally had to stand for some timo franking 
one letter after another until he had exhausted his 
privilege for that day (the franks he could write 
having been limited in number during the later 
years). When one compliant gentleman was sucked 
dry, he would be succeeded by another, and so on. 
Now and then a surly member would refuse to frank 
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at all—perhaps pleading hurry—but such a case was 
quite exceptional. We well remember the ready, 
good-humoured courtesy of Old Cobbett in this 
matter, and the pleasure it seemed to give him to 
afford this small gratification to all and sundry. 
Thousands of letters were also franked for strangers 
at the club-houses, through the medium of the door- 
keepers, who had generally packets of letters in 
their charge, which they got franked for their friends 
(and it may be for strangers, too, for a consideration) 
by members of Parliament who were also members 
of the club. 

The defective organisation of the foreign post gave 
rise to much complaint during the American War of 
Independence. Franklin had been Deputy Post- 
master for America, but he received his dismissal 
in 1774, and a Mr. Foxcroft was appointed in 
his place. In the same year, when hostilities were 
at hand, the English secretary complained to his 
American deputy that not a single newspaper had 
been sent to him or to the Postmaster-General from 
America, and charged him to transmit without fail, 
not only the several newspapers, but the freshest 
intelligence by every ship. Also, he directs him, in 
case the mails are opened by the enemy, to apprise 
the people of it who make inquiry. Hostilities had 
commenced in July, 1775, and in the following Octo- 
ber there was no regular conveyance for mails from 
North America; and though the packets were soon 
re-established, they were so irregular that it would 
happen that letters despatched during three con- 
secutive months would all arrive in England by the 
same vessel. The packet-boats were but weakly 
armed, and while the war lasted ten of them 
were taken by the American privateers. The com- 
mander of one of them received £50 per voyage 
extra, to be laid out in providing additional seamen 
and ammunition to prevent his boat falling an easy 
prey to the enemy. Sometimes thero was hard fight- 
ing to save the mails, and many seamen were killed 
and wounded. Sometimes the ships of war would 
impress the packet-boat’s crew, and letters of protec- 
tion had to be sent out to the mail-boats to save 
them from such visitations. Neither soldiers nor 
sailors at that time had their letters free, and an 
application from the Commander-in-chief in America 
that the poor fellows under his command might have 
that privilege was refused—the post charge being 
then about two shillings for a single letter. Even 
before the war began the postal arrangements in 
America were of the worst kind, so that letters 
would lie for months after crossing the Atlantic 
without being delivered, the reason of which delay 
was said to be owing to the loose manner in which 
letters were delivered out in the public tavern, 
where, if the persons interested were not present 
to receive them, they remained until they were 
discovered by accident. 

When we think of the vast fleets of powerful 
steamers starting every day, sometimes two a day, 
for America, it is certainly striking to learn that 
ninety years ago the mail service was supplied by 
‘five packet-boats of two hundred tons and thirty 
hands each, established between Falmouth and New 
York, to sail from each side on the first Wednesday 
of every month.” French packet-boats were to 
run on the third Wednesday of every month, so 
that twice a month our merchants could send 
letters. But then every letter sent by France had 


to pass through Paris, so that not nearly a fort- 





night was saved. Great difficulties were thrown 
in the way of all persons living on the Continent who 
wanted to correspond by our packets, for “their 
letters must, coming or going, be put under cover 
to some correspondent in London.” No one, for 
instance, living in Germany could have corres- 
ponded with a friend in America unless he had 
known some one in London who would receive 
the letters each way, paying the postage that had 
already been incurred, and then forwarding them 
to their ultimate destination. Curiously enough, 
so late as the year 1843, shortly after the author 
of penny postage had been withdrawn from office, 
a notice was issued by the Postmaster-General, on 
the establishment of the overland route to India, 
that persons wishing to send letters by that route 
to Australia must address them to an agent in India, 
who in his turn must pay the postage onwards, or 
otherwise the letters would not be forwarded. Within 
a week, however, that notice was withdrawn. 

Tho above curious particulars form part of the 
records of the post-office, and most of them havo 
been summarised from papers communicated to the 
‘Pall Mall Gazette.” 





UNDER CANVAS: 
A LADY’S ADVENTURES IN THE HIMALAYAS. 


v. 
October 21st. 

THINK, as we have just come to the River Pindar, 

I ought to give a listof the different kinds of bridges 
mado use of in the hills, which vary from the single 
rope I told you of at Bagesur, or—a grade better 
than that—a rope with a basket in which you aro 
slung across, to narrow wooden bridges, or the swing- 
ing rope variety, the “‘joola,” so much talked of by 
all travellers in these hills. 

Our ponies have been left behind now, and we are 
winding along above the banks of the Pindar, which 
is here of a thick greenish-white colour, owing to the 
quantity of melted snow it contains. With its 
volume of water confined in a rather narrow bed, it 
is rushing down more like a waterfall than a quiet 
respectable river, and I should enjoy watching it very 
much only my mind is running upon nothing but 
bridges, and that is a very sore subject with me to- 
day. I told you we had come into their region, 
and this morning there was a report that we should 
have to cross a rope bridge to-morrow. We naturally 
began to discuss the difficulties of doing so, and pre- 
sently Captain Graydon informed us that he knew of 
a particularly short and easy ‘‘joola” over a small 
stream near our breakfasting-place, proposing to us 
at the same time to go and practise crossing over that 
before we came to a really bad one. We all jumped 
at the idea, and Frank and David walked off to it 
immediately, whilst we were waiting for breakfast. 
Imagine our astonishment at seeing them return 
almost directly, and at hearing them acknowledge 
they had not had sufficient nerve to risk themselves 
upon it! Laughing at their inexplicable cowardice, 
Mary and I determined to try the adventure for 
ourselves without any further loss of time. We 
drew big socks over our boots to avoid slipping; 
and, taking Captain Graydon as a. guide, set out, 
never for a moment doubting of success. Perhaps 
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that was the very reason why we failed, but so it 
was (although I am quite ashamed of writing it), 
that when we came to.the bridge and saw what 
a little thread it seemed, suspended in the air, our 
nerve gave way altogether, and quite regardless of 
appearances we insisted upon turning back again. 
Captain Graydon agreed, with perfect tact, that after 
all it would be a great mistake to keep breakfast 
waiting all the time we were crossing our bridge, so 
we slowly retraced our steps, feeling very loth to 
meet the rest of the party, especially as they were 
disagreeably triumphant over this sudden failure of 
our boasted courage. 

After all, if we had not made so very sure of our 
own powers, I should not have been at all disconcerted, 
as most people have much difficulty in crossing a 
joola for the first time. Some people, indeed, never 
get over their dislike to them at all, so it is the more 
remarkable to see the easy indifferent way in which 
the hill people run over them. They are considered, 
too, much safer than the twig bridges, one, if not 
two, of which we shall have to cross to-morrow. 
These have no hand-rail, of course, and are made oftwo 
narrow planks of wood only, fastened together by bits 
of twig, and their peculiar danger lies in the fact that 
ifone of these twigs gives way, the whole bridge 
eomes down. Nothing could save you in this case, 
for the hill rivers are very rapid, and even if one 
escaped being dashed against a rock, the strongest 
swimmer could hardly hope to guide himself to shore 
in such a current. More accidents happen in crossing 
this kind of bridge than any other, they are so often 
made insecurely, and every one is full of thrilling 
stories about them. Now, some people lose their pre- 
sence of mind and have to be dragged across blind- 
folded. Now, others prefer being tied up in a sack 
and taken across in this fashion, and so on and on 
through every variety of disagreeable incident. In- 
deed, I am rather amused at the way in which the 
experienced members of the party go on heaping 
one dismal story upon the other, as if they considered 
them an infallible recipe for keeping up our courage. 
We always laugh at them in public, but privately we 
agree that it is not particularly enlivening to hear as 
we ride along some one behind us solemnly nar- 
rating how it was in just such a place as this that 
poor So-and-so was killed, or entreating us, perhaps, 
to be specially careful in rounding that corner, as 
one false step just there would be fatal! 

To return, however, to our bridges. One sad story 
connected with them has haunted me ever since it 
was told me, and I am repeating it for your benefit, 
because it will help you to realise the particularly 
disagreeable part about these twig bridges. They 
are not considered safe for more than one person to 
cross at a time, so that however giddy you might 
turn, there would be no one near to give you a help- 
inghand. young lady and her uncle were making 
alittle tour in the hills; they were not in any very 
out-of-the-way place, but it so happened that they 
came unexpectedly upon one of these bridges. At 
the very first sight of it, the girl’s nerve failed her, 
and she declared that nothing should induce her to 
cross it. Her uncle tried to restore her courage by 
reasoning with her, but nothing had any effect. 
And at last, by way of proving to her how easy it 
was to pass, he bethought him of the plan of send- 
ing on all the coolies with their baggage first. 
Then he proposed that she should come across with 
him, to which she finally agreed, and they reached 
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the middle of the bridge in safety. There the foolish 
man turned round, and laughing at his niece for her 
fears, stamped with his foot upon the plank to show 
how safe it was. In another moment the whole 
thing had given way, and they were both swept 
into the rapid torrent below. I think almost the 
saddest part of the whole story is, that whilst the 
unhappy uncle escaped in a most marvellous way, 
by being dashed upon a stone at the side, he had 
the horror of seeing his niece swept past his feet 
without the possibility of giving her any help. I 
believe her body was eventually recovered. 
October 22nd. 

I felt yesterday that I might become quite nervous 
if I dwelt upon these possible dangers, so it ended 
in my steadily turning away my mind from all dis- 
agreeable thoughts. At the same time we were 
much impressed by the stories, also by the gravity 
with which Colonel Marsey made the arrangements 
for the day’s journey. No coolies with baggage were 
allowed to cross the bridge before us (for fear of 
weakening it, I suppose), so that when we did arrive, 
we found a crowd of servants waiting to let us pass. I 
feel asif I should never get the place out of my head 
again; a turn of the road had brought us out sud- 
denly upon the Pindar, and there straight in front of 
us was the long-talked-of bridge. Right across in 
the middle of the river rose a huge rock, some two 
feet higher than the steep banks on either side, and 
this was the place selected for putting two narrow 
planks across, as the rock in the middle gave them 
an additional support; our difficulties were rather 
increased by having to scramble over it, however, 
and also by the very decided ascent and descent of 
the planks on each side of it. 

There was a moment’s pause when we reached the 
bridge, then Colonel Marsey crossed before us all, a 
few more gentlemen went next (by way of giving us 
confidence, I suppose), and at last my turn came. I 
was a little nervous, especially when I saw what a 
height it was above the water, but I took a stick 
to help me, and got over with very little difficulty. 
The planks were wide enough to walk on comforiably, 
and I resolutely refrained from looking, even for a 
moment, at the river rushing dewn beneath my feet. 
Mary crossed quite as easily, and then we persuaded 
the rest of the party to let us wait and see the ayah 
safely over. I am very thankful that we thought of it, 
for I dare say our presence prevented her from being 
roughly treated. When the poor woman really 
understood that she was expected to walk over the 
bridge alone, her small endurance gave way alto- 
gether, she threw herself upon the ground the very 
picture of despair, and, sobbing violently, declared 
that nothing should induce her to throw away her 
life so rashly. In vain Mary did her best to encourage 
her by calling out that it was quite easy to cross; in 
vain the gentlemen shouted commands, and the ser- 
vants, themselves somewhat frightened, gathered 
round to persuade her to make the attempt. Nothing 
was of any use. There she sat obstinately im- 
movable; indeed, I believe she was really unable to 
stir, for I never saw anything more pitiable than the 
state of abject terror she was in. I began to be 
afraid we should never get her over at all, but pre- 
sently Colonel Marsey ordered every one else to cross 
(a feat which some of them accomplished by crawling 
over on their hands and knees), and then turning to 
the last man, a hill servant of his own, he told him to 
bring the ayah. Fortunately by this time she had 
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become quite stupified with her own violence, and 
making no further resistance, she was half led, half 
carried over the dreaded place. After all we had 
heard of the danger of such a proceeding, I was 
much alarmed at seeing two persons on-the bridge 
at once, but they got over in perfect safety, and 
when Bunnoo found herself once more happily 
ensconced in her own comfortable dandy, she re- 
covered from her former fears, and quickly subsided 
into the normal state of passive discontent. 

The scenery got wilder and wilder after we had 
passed the bridge, and at last our track led us through 
a narrow ravine where the perpendicular mountains 
seemed really closing in on every side upon us. The 
only break in our rocky prison was filled up by one 
snowy peak—that of Nundee Kot—which towered up 
above the rest, looking far too bright and dazzling to 
be a fit companion for the rugged gloomy rocks on 
every side of it. Mr. Henderson took great trouble in 
explaining to me the way the different trees sueceed 
each other as we get higher and higher up the 
mountains, and I meant to have added weight and 
seriousness to my journal by transcribing it all for 
your edification. But, alas! everything but the fact 
that we shall soon be beyond the line of all vegeta- 
tion, has slipped out of my mind, for my attention 
was cruelly distracted by the most delicious rasp- 
berries, which we found growing over the ground. 
We had got them every here and there for the last 
day or two, but never in such quantities before, and 
we consider them a great luxury, as they are some- 
thing between blackberries and mulberries in taste, 
and better than any English raspberries. 

Making no further delays upon the way, we soon 
reached a second twig bridge, comparatively short 
and easy, which brought us to our evening en- 
campment. ‘This place is very appropriately called 
‘* Dewallee,” the Hindustani name for walls, for we 
seem indeed to be surrounded by impassable moun- 
tains, and the river making a curve round the little 
grassy knoll where our tents are pitched, and 
almost turning it into an island, adds to the gloomy 
grandeur of the scene, by the deafening roar which it 
mikes in rushing past us. 


Suceess and Failure. 


»'T*IS not to fail or to attain, 
If wise, we will profess : 
The spirit caught up in the work 
Seals “ failure’’—or ‘‘ success.” 


If we succeed—’tis not success, 
In that we reach our goal ; 

The way by which we reach to it 
Makes the success of soul! 


All victories we count not great 
By number of the slain— 

The noblest victories of the world 
Have left nor mar nor stain. 


We do succeed in all that builds 
Our souls to higher height ; 
Success is failure oft, and failure oft 


Success—but out of sight. F. R. H. 





Variettes, 


BurIAL Expenses.—We are glad to see occasional protests 
and remonstrances against the costs of funeral, and other ex- 
penses entailed on families at a time when they can least be 
borne. A meeting was held recently at the Town Hall, 
Adelaide, South Australia, to consider the cost of funerals, and 
the subject of our funeral customs generally. The meeting was 
attended by Dean Russell, who had convened it, and by the 
Mayor, by Archdeacon Marryat, and about a hundred others, 
including bankers, merchants, ministers, and representatives of 
various classes. Strong opinions were expressed in favour of 
the discontinuance of the use of plumes and scarves at funerals, 
and of gifts of hatbands and gloves, and the supply of refresh- 
ments ; and also in favour of the substitution of ordinary car- 
riages for the more expensive mourning coaches, and a simple 
bier on wheels for the gloomy structure denominated a 
hearse. Several speakers noticed the heavy expense of putting 
large families in mourning, and the inconvenience of requiring 
persons in an Australian climate to wear a suit of black cloth, 
and it was suggested that a band of crape on the arm would 
suffice as an expression of mourning. A committee was ap- 
pointed to consider and report upon the details of the reform to 
be recommended. At a ruri-decanal meeting lately <held at 
Maidenhead, the following resolution, proposed by the Rev. 
F. T. Wethered, Vicar of Hurley, and seconded by the Rey. 
Conyngham Ellis, Vicar of Cranbourne, was carried unani- 
mously :—‘‘ That the clergy of the rural deanery of Maiden- 


head, fully alive to the necessity for reform in many things - 


connected with Christian burial, earnestly desire to discourage, 
so far as they can, all unnecessary expenses at funerals, such as 
the use of scarves and hatbands, and therefore request that none 
of the above-mentioned may in future be offered to themselves.” 

UsHERs AND ScHoon AGENTS.—Mr. Robert Mair, the well- 
known scholastic agent, of Bloomsbury Street, has published in 
the ‘‘ Educational Register” some comments on a passage 
relating to unqualified ushers, which occurs in our article on 
‘Rolling Stones.” Mr. Mair endorses all that we said as to 
the unqualified men now too much engaged in the profession of 
education. He also states ‘‘ that the demand for assistants exceeds 
the supply, so that principals have often to engage teachers in 
whom they have no confidence. The scholastic profession showld 
use every exertion to initiate a plan by which high-class men 
can be induced to seek teaching as a permanent occupation. In 
every other profession or trade, men are articled or apprenticed, 
or undergo some preliminary test before they are admitted to 
pursue the business of their callings. With middle-class 
teachers, however, the case is different. Most assistants 
become ushers from necessity, and are always seeking other 
spheres of labour. From the observation of many years, we 
have arrived at the conclusion that six-tenths of the tutors who 
entered the profession in any one year have left it before the 
expiration of the ensuing fourth year. There is no doubt that 
the main causes of defection are to be found in enforced resi- 
dence, and in the ‘irksome duty.’ We know full well that 
principals of ordinary schools cannot afford to pay adequately 
for non-residents, and that they cannot omit ‘duty’ from 
their requirements. We are, however, convinced that the 
general dislike to tutorial work is to be found in the reasons 
just stated. So far we have agreed with our contemporary, 
but there are ushers and ushers, and we are glad to state that 
among the ranks of these are to be founda large number of 
well educated, gentlemanly men, who love their profession and 
perform their duties cheerfully, honestly, and efficiently.” Mr. 
Mair takes objection, however, to a remark in our article, that 
bad ushers must be useful chiefly to school agents. ‘The bad 
usher,” Mr. Mair says, ‘‘ hastily dismissed, does: not pay his 
commission, and therefore does not patronise the same agent 
again. But if he retains his berth for six months and pays his 
commission, he seeks employment through another channel, 
fearing that his late principal may give a bad report of him. 
In either case the principal is offended with the agent, and 
applies elsewhere. Thus the agent loses as correspondents both 
the bad usher and the employer. And this is the result in 
nine out of every ten cases. The good usher pays his commis- 
sion, satisfies his principal, and, at the termination of his en- 
gagement, the agent is again employed by both parties. It 
should, however, be borne in mind thatan agent is in no way 
responsible for those whom he introduces, unless previously to 
introducing he knew the tutor to be unqualified. Much blame 
is therefore wrongfully cast upon agents, Principals of schools 
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* should select an experienced agent, and employ him solely so 
long as he gives satisfaction. The agent would thus better 
know his correspondents’ wants, while feeling that he was 
trusted with responsibility. At the present time the majority 
of principals send the briefest possible particulars of their re- 
quirements to a host of agents, and then wonder they receive 
applications from unqualified men.” These remarks are 
sensible and fair, but the writer of our article was not wrong 
in supposing that the bad ushers, for a time, bring many fees to 
the agents, especially if they possess plausible testimonials. 
Until they have gone the round of the scholastic agencies (which 
are now too numerous), and are known at all, there must be a 
good many engagements, with accompanying fees to agents. 
If the agents acted in concert, or compared notes, the habitual 
applicants at their offices would be sooner known, and the 
exclusion of some of them would tend to the honour and 
efficiency of the educational profession. 


FLOWERS OF PoNTIFICAL RuEToRIC.—Mr. Gladstone, in his 
Examination of the Speeches of Pius 1x (‘‘ Quarterly Review ”’) 
says, ‘‘It is hardly possible to convey to the mind of the 
reader an adequate idea of the wealth of vituperative ons 
possessed by this really pious Pontiff. But it is certainly ex- 
pended with that liberality which is so strictly enjoined by the 
Gospel upon all the rich. The Italian Government and its 
followers, variously in their various colours, are wolves ; per- 
fidious (ii. 83) ; Pharisees (i. 254, 380); Philistines (ii. 322) ; 
thieves (ii. 34, 65); revolutionists (i. 365, and passim) ; Jaco- 
bins (ii. 150, 190); sectarians (i, 334) ; liars (i. 365, ii. 156) ; 
hypocrites (i. 341, ii. 179) ; dropsical (ii. 66) ; impious (passim) ; 
children of Satan (ii. 263), of perdition, of sin (i. 375), and 
corruption (i, 342) ; enemies of God (i. 283, 332, 380) ; satel- 
lites of Satan in human flesh (ii. 326) ; monsters of hell, demons 
incarnate (i. 215, 332, ii. 404) ; stinking corpses (ii. 47) ; men 
issued: from the pits of hell (i. 104, 176—these are the con- 
ductors of the national press) ; traitor (i. 198) ; Judas (ibid.) ; 
led by the spirit of hell (i. 311); teachers of iniquity (i. 340— 
these are evangelical ministers in their ‘‘ diabolical”’ halls) ; hell 
is unchained against him (ii. 387), even its deepest pits (i. 368, 
ii. 179). Nearly, if not quite, every one of these words is from 
the Pope’s own lips; and the catalogue is not exhaustive. Yet 
he invites children, and not children only, but even his old 
postmen and policemen, to keep a watch over their tongue ! 
(custodendo gensrosamente la lingua, ii. 125.) To call these 
flowers of speech is too much below the mark: nay, they are of 
themselves a flower-garden ; nay, they are a Flora, fit to stock 
a continent afresh, if every existing species should be extinct.” 


Newspaper Sratistics.—From the ‘* Newspaper Press Direc- 
tory” for 1875 we extract the following on the present position 
of the newspaper press :—‘‘ There are now publishing in the 
United Kingdom 1,609 newspapers, distributed as follows : 
England—London, 808; provinces, 939—1,247. Wales, 58 ; 
Scotland, 149; Ireland, 137; isles, 18. Of these there are— 
Daily papers, England, 98; Wales, 2; Scotland, 14; Ireland, 
19; isles, 2. On reference to the first edition of this useful 
directory (1846) we find the following interesting facts—viz., 
that in that year there were published in the United Kingdom 
549 journals; of these 14 were issued daily—viz., England, 12 ; 
Ireland, 2; but in 1875 there are now established and cireu- 
lated 1,609 papers, of which no less than 135 are issued daily, 
showing that the press of this country has very greatly ex- 
tended during the last twenty-nine years, and especially so in 
daily papers: the daily issues standing 135 as against 14 in 
1846, The magazines now in course of publication, including 
the quarterly reviews, number 643, of which 240 are of a de- 
cidedly religious character, representing the Church of England, 
Wesleyans, Methodists, Baptists, Independents, Roman Catho- 
lies, and other Christian communities.” 


Lippon-CaretL Conrroversy.—The light in which this 
miserable logomachy is viewed by most Englishmen of sense 
and piety was well expressed by the ‘‘ Times” in a leading 
article :—‘*To a large number of serious men there must be 
something inexpressibly melancholy in this spectacle of two or 
three of the most eminent religious teachers of the day exerting 
their whole strength in verbal subtleties, and disputing as if the 
whole significance and weight of the most solemn ordinance of 
the Christian religion depended on a preposition, an adverb, or 
a scholastic inference. There may be far more reverence in the 
silence of uncertainty than in the ruthless dissection of language 
which, however profound in its original solemnity, becomes 
even distressing by vulgar repetition. But it seems as if Roman 
Catholics and High Churchmen regarded the whole world as 
necessarily wavering, with the exception of mere sceptics, 
between the arms of Popery and Anglicanism. From their 
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controversial spectacles the whole English world is mainly 
divided by this controversy, and they contend with zealous 
fanaticism which shall be the most successful in absorbing the 
wavering crowd into their net. Monsignor Capel loses no 
opportunity to snatch at the Ritualists, and Canon Liddon 
instantly rushes forth to re-assert his rival claim. All the 
while they seem both to be ignorant that the great mass of 
thoughtful public opinion is occupied with questions which go 
far deeper than their ecclesiastical premises, and that men and 
women are earnestly seeking solutions of questions with which 
disputes about the exact nature of the Presence in the Sacra- 
meut have no more to do than the old scholastic discussions 
respecting the nature of substance and accident. The excres- 
cences upon which Canon Liddon looks so tenderly are to them 
a reactionary revival of noxious superstitions, and betoken a 
habit of mind in which all real thought and vigour are extin- 
guished. The world at large is turning to the light, without 
fear of the divisions it must at first create, while High Church- 
men and Roman Catholics are endeavouring to retreat once more 
into the gloom of the past. Cannot English Churchmen find 
some better work to do than to contend with Roman ecclesiastics 
for the privilege of affording us shelter in the dim and deserted 
caverns of the past ?” 


‘““Horets” versus *f Homes.”—Remarking on an article in 
the ‘* World” recommending rich married couples to live in 
says :—‘‘ To substitute hotel for domestic life is a remedy vastly 
worse than the evil for which it is prescribed. A family which 
grows up in an hotel is hardly a family in the English sense at 
all; it is only an unusually permanent element of a changing 
crowd, As the large cities in the United States show, the 
moral dangers of such a life are peculiar and great, and there 
are no moral advantages to set against them. Besides, to turn 
a rapid river of perpetual novelty through your home is to make 
novelty itself vapid, by making you a stranger to yourself and 
to your own people. The life of families in an hotel is some- 
thing of a parasitic life; they are living on a foreign organism, 
and are quite sure to assimilate many of the qualities of that 
organism for which they have no liking or respect. Some 
gardener has recently found out that he can make all sorts of 
gourds of different orders and species grow together in a hybrid 
mass by a little grafting. That isa type of the family life of 
hotels,” 


‘SGREVILLE’S MeEmorrs,” AND Martin’s “LIFE OF THE 
LATE Prince Consort.”—If anybody would read these books 
and ponder over them, and compare the state of things illus- 
trated in the ‘* Life of the late Prince Consort” with the state 
of things illustrated in the ‘‘ Greville Memoirs,” he would at 
least allow that with all the faults of the present generation, 
men were certainly placing before them a nobler and higher ideal 
of living than seemed to have been present to our fathers and 
grandfathers fifty or sixty years ago. And he was not at all 
sure that English society—(and particularly the upper classes ot 
English society—nay, he would rather say the whole of society ; 
for the influence of one stratum descended upon the next, and 
so on from the highest to the lowest)—had ever fully recognised 
the great debt that it owed for the example of a pure and high 
mind to the late Prince Consort and to the Queen. Still, with 
all the faults of the age, if they read nothing but the two books 
to which he had referred, they would at once see that the latter 
half of the nineteenth century was at any rate animated with 
higher aims and purposes than the first half was. Nobler 
thoughts were in men’s minds, and, though imperfectly, they 
were trying to give utterance to them in their lives.—Pishop oy 
Manchester. 


VINELAND, New Jersry, U.S.—This beautiful rural settle- 
ment, thirty-four miles south by east of Philadelphia, about 
midway between the Delaware and the Atlantic, contains about 
12,000 inhabitants. Fourteen years ago C. K. Landis, Esq., 
purchased 32,000 acres, a little north of the city of Milville, on 
the West Jersey Railroad, which runs through the land. It 
was called Vineland from the fact that grapes grew wild on a 
large portion of the estate. Mr. Landis represented the locality 
as, a place of fruits and flowers, where invalids would find 
health, and all comers cheap, pleasant, and happy homes, 
raising fruit for the Philadelphia and New York markets. This 
pleasant, thriving town is the result. The city plot contains a 
— of about 4,000, and it has the appearance of a thrifty 
New England village. The rest of the people are scattered 
around on small fruit farms, of from five to forty acres each. 
They raise berries, peaches, pears, sweet potatoes, and grapes 
for market ; but grapes are the great crop. They have from 
2,000 to 3,000 acres of vineyards, and last year they had about 
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800 tons of delicious grapes, mostly Concords, for market. The 
central village is very pleasant, and even beautiful. The 
streets are broad, hard, straight, and lined on either side with 
shady trees, grass plots, and flower gardens, dwellings, stores, 
churches, etc., all on a stipulated line of twenty feet from the 
street. Vineland is known and distinguished as a model town- 
ship on temperance. There are no tippling shops. Even the 
hotels have dry bars, and furnish no intoxicating beverages. 
A local option law was, by the management of the founder, 
incorporated into the charter, and once a year the question of 
licence or no licence is submitted to the ballot, and in no case 
have the ‘‘rummies” polled more than fourteen voters for 
dram-shops. Think of this, and beat it who can! Ten thou- 
sand inhabitants, and Jess than fourteen voters for dram-shops ! 
The result is, that order, quiet, and prosperity reign in Vine- 
land. The people of Fiieel like all pioneers in the wilder- 
ness, have had much hard, self-denying work to perform in 
rearing their new homes, and bringing on their vineyards and 
fruit farms to profitable fruitage. Some became disheartened, 
and turned. back irom the land of promise, and gave an evil 
report. But wonders have been performed, and success has 
been achieved. It is a marvel to all beholders when they look 
over the track and see the fine residences, schoolhouses, churches, 
mills, shops, brick blocks, fields, orchards, and vineyards, and 
learn that all this has been accomplished by new-comers in 
twelve years.—Social Review. 


LIVINGSTONE ON THE DELIGHTS OF TRAVEL.—Now that I 
am on the point of starting on another trip into Africa I feel 
quite exhilarated : when one travels with the specific object in 
view of ameliorating the condition of the natives every act 
becomes ennobled. Whether exchanging the customary 
civilities, or arriving at a village, accepting a night’s lodging, 
purchasing food for the party, asking for information, or answer- 
ing polite African inquiries as to our objects in travelling, we 
begin to spread a knowledge of that people by whose agency 
their land will yet become enlightened and freed from the slave- 
trade. The mere animal pleasure of travelling in a wild unex- 
plored country is very great. When on lands of a couple of 
thousand feet elevation, brisk exercise imparts elasticity to the 
muscles, fresh and healthy blood circulates through the brain, 
the mind works well, the eye is clear, the step is firm, and a 
day’s exertion always makes the evening’s repose thoroughly 
enjoyable. We have usually the stimulus of remote chances 
of danger either from beasts or men. Our sympathies are 
drawn out towards our humble hardy companions by a com- 
munity of interests, and, it may be, of perils, which make us 
all friends. Nothing but the most pitiable puerility would 
lead any manly heart to make their inferiority a theme for self- 
exaltation ; however, that is often done, as if with the vague 
idea that we can, by magnifying their deficiencies, demonstrate 
our immaculate perfections. The effect of travel on a man 
whose heart is in the right place is that the mind is made more 
self-reliant : it becomes more confident of its own resourcees— 
there is greater aeowey of mind. The body is soon well-knit ; 
the muscles of the limbs grow as hard as a board, and seem to 
have no fat; the countenance is bronzed, and there is no 
dyspepsia. Africa is a most wonderful country for appetite, 
and it is only when one gloats over marrow bones or elephant’s 
feet that indigestion is possible. No doubt much toil is involved, 
and fatigue of which travellers in the more temperate climes 
can form but a faint conception ; but the sweat of one’s brow is 
no longer a curse when one works for God ; it proves a tonic to 
the system, and is actually a blessing. No one can truly 
appreciate the charm of repose unless he has undergone severe 
exertion. 


PonTIGNY AND St. EpMunpd.—For 300 years the devotion 
to the saint was kept up without interruption. The kings of 
France came to Pontigny to seek the intercession of the saint, 
to appease the divine wrath, when their family or their people 
were threatened with calamities. On such errand came Philip 
of Valois in 1349, when a fearful mortality was raging in the 
land. To ask for deliverance from a contagious disease there 
came in 1479 a procession from Auxerre four leagues long. In 
1585 the childless Queen of France, the wife of Henri 111, came 
to entreat that she might be blessed with a son. In 1639 a 
pilgrimage came to Pontigny from Chatillon-sur-Seine to return 
thanks for deliverance from plague, which deliverance was 
brought about, it was thought, by the saint's mediation. From 
that time to the end of the eighteenth century the devotions 
languished, and at the revolution, which brought with it confis- 
cation for the abbey’s revenues and destruction to the convent 
buildings, it seemed to be ended altogether. There has until 
very lately been no decided renewal of the devotion. Wander- 





ing Roman Catholics from England have occasionally presented 
themselves at the abbey. I read of a visit from Cardinal Wisc- 
man, and of his receiving a present of a piece of sacred bone, 
which is preserved in a reliquary at St. Edmund’s College, 
Ware. Special mention is made of two Oxford undergraduates 
coming once to ask the saint, ‘‘ who had baptized their fathers 
in the Catholic faith, to give them courage to return to the 
truth.” Last year, however, was the commencement of the 
revival of pilgrimages on a large scale. Six thousand pilgrims 
from various parts of France came to the shrine. The pilgrims 
of 1874 only form the second band of devotees which has visited 
Pontigny since the revolution at the close of the last century. 
The devotion to St. Edmund in times past had one local pecu- 
liarity. In the neighbourhood of Pontigny it used to be the 
custom to bring stillborn children, or children dying without 
baptism, to the saint’s shrine for his blessing. The popular 
belief was that in some instances children so brought had life 
imparted to them. St. Edmund is often represented with chil- 
dren whom he had brought to life and blessed gathered around 
him. This special feature of the devotion of the peasantry to 
the English saint is based upon the supposed fact that Edmund 
himself, as a newborn infant, showed no signs of life until 
touched with the waters of baptism. If the devotion to St. 
Edmund takes root once more in England, will this special part 
of it flourish too ?—Daily News. ; 


Kou-1-Noor In CrrcuLaATION.—There was a grand durbar in 
the palace at Lahore, where the Maharajah and all his nobles 
received the Governor-General, to render thanks for his clemency, 
and the restoration of thekingdom. The vast Hall of Audience 
was crowded with British officers and Sikh chiefs, the former 
sitting in tiers on one side. During the durbar Lord Hardinge 
asked to see the famous diamond, the Koh-i-noor. Golab Singh 
went to fetch it, and presented it to the Governor-General. 
After inspecting and admiring it, his lordship told me to take 
it round, and show this wonderful and priceless jewel to the 
English officers. I did so, never, however, letting it out of my 
hands, until some friend on the back benches begged me to let 
him see it for a moment, when I handed it up to him. Instead 
of returning it to me, he passed it on to the next officer, and so 
it went on from one to the other. I could only trace its progress 
by watching the eyes and hands of the crowd of officers, and in 
vain I implored its return. For above twenty minutes Rajah 
Golab Singh and I watched it in its progress in the greatest 
alarm, lest it might be lost in the crowd. At last, to our 
infinite relief, after it had passed through the hands of some 
hundreds of officers, I got possession of it close to the door of 
the hall, and I gladly handed it over to its keeper, the Rajah. 
—Reminiscences of a Bengal Civilian. 


AtconoLism.— ‘‘T never was the worse for liquor in my life,” 
is the frequent and honestly meant declaration with which the 
physician is often met in the frequent cases in which it is clear 
to him that polite tippling is the source of fatal disease. At the 
Medical Society of London lately, in the course of an interesting 
discussion on a frequent form of dyspepsia and brain disease, 
Dr. Williams observed that most of these cases occurred among 
people with tippling habits, whose practice it was to take 
stimulants between meals whenever they felt what they call 
“low.” The result was bad in two ways. Firstly, the s Ben 
introduced into the stomach caused a large secretion of gastric 
juice, which, having no food to act on, irritated the mucous 
membrane, and gave rise to flatulence, distending the stomach, 
and thereby disordering the heart’s movements; hence, palpita- 
tion and irregular supply of blood to the brain, with its accom- 
panying symptoms. Secondly, the waste of gastric juice pre- 
vented a proper amount from being forthcoming at meals ; the 
food was po partially digested, and escaped assimilation ; 
hence starvation of the blood and consequent anemic symptoms. 
The treatment most successful, therefore, in these cases was a 
careful combination of food with stimulants, and a reduction 
of the latter as much as possible. Several speakers agreed as 
to the common occurrence of these cases among women. 
Chronic alcoholism he noticed chiefly among matrons, and he 
treated it by two methods. The hankering after stimulants he 
satisfied by a harmless one in the form of assafcetida or valerian ; 
or he gave raw beef-juice prepared by rubbing beef through a 
sieve, and flavouring it with a little celery. Three claret-glasses 
a day of this juice were given, and it allays the desire for 
spirits.—British Medical Journal. [Such remedies may some- 
times be serviceable where the cause of depression is temporary, 
and where there is any desire for breaking off the habit ; but in 
most cases the disease is incurable, or only to be treated by 
restraint, as in insanity. Licensed asylums for inebriates of 
both sexes are needed, as well as for mad people and imbeciles. } 
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